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dor to the United States has been received on all sides as the most 
pleasing and tangible exhibition of good feeling on the part of Great 
Britain. No choice could have been more happy, for if an ambas- 
sador's chief function is to interpret the people by whom he is sent to 
the people to whom he is accredited, nobody could more fully perform 
this mission than one who has interpreted our institutions not only to 
Great Britain but to the Americans themselves. We feel, not unnatur- 
ally, that Mr. Bryce understands us, and understanding us we feel that 
we will have no difficulty in understanding him. The American Com- 
monwealth is a standard and household work, and we look upon Mr. 
James Bryce as a sincere and sympathetic friend of our country and its 
institutions. It is in no unkind or critical spirit that we say that Great 
Britain was never so adequately represented in the United States as it is 
at present in the person of this simple and high-minded Scotchman. It 
is natural that we take an abnormal interest in British affairs for we are, 
to use the happy expression of the late John Richard Green, "two 
nations but one people. " The coming of Mr. Bryce to interpret to us the 
old world is therefore no ordinary event. In expressing pleasure at the 
coming of Mr. Bryce no criticism of any other country or its representa- 
tive is intended: it is simply a recognition of the apt phrase of Plautus, 
"Tunica propior pallio est," "My shirt is nearer to me than my coat." 
A more elegant version would be " blood is thicker than water. " In any 
case we bid Mr. Bryce welcome and wish him success. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CONVENTION RESPECTING THE NEW HEBRIDES 

When the Anglo-French agreement of April 8, 1904, was signed, it was 
impossible for the two contracting governments to reach an accord 
with respect to the New Hebrides, and it was stipulated simply that 

the two governments agree to draw up in concert an arrangement which, without 
involving any modification of the political status quo, shall put an end to the difficul- 
ties arising from the absence of jurisdiction over the natives of the New Hebrides. 

The question of the New Hebrides is one of long standing. The people 
of Australia feared in 1877 that France intended to occupy the islands 
as a penal colony, and in 1878 France disavowed any designs upon their 
independence. French influence was steadily augmented, however, and 
it was thought that Great Britain would withdraw its objection to 
French control of the islands if it were agreed not to use them as a penal 
colony. But no change took place in the political status of the territory. 
In 1886 a military force was sent to the islands to protect French colo- 
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nists, and in 1887 an Anglo-French convention established a mixed naval 
commission for the maintenance of order and the protection of French 
and British citizens in the New Hebrides. This commission had too 
little power to maintain order. British orders in council of 1877, 1879 
and 1880 created the office of high commissioner for the western Pacific, 
and the title of high commissioner was conferred upon the governor of 
the Fiji Islands. From 1888 to 1890 a British agent, with the title of 
consul, was stationed in the New Hebrides. Under the Pacific orders in 
council of March 15, 1893, the British high commissioner was given 
jurisdicion with respect to British subjects in Pacific islands having 
no organized government; ample protection was thus extended to British 
subjects in the New Hebrides. 

After the convention of 1887, France took no further steps for the 
protection of French subjects in the New Hebrides, until 1900. By a 
French law of July 30, 1900, the president of the republic was authorized 
to take measures to secure the protection of French citizens settled in 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean which did not form a part of French 
territory, and in execution of this law a decree of February 28, 1901, 
appointed the governor of New Caledonia commissioner general of the 
French Republic in the Pacific Ocean. The French commissioner gen- 
eral was given powers similar to those exercised by the British high 
commissioner. 

After the action of France there were in the New Hebrides four dis- 
tinct authorities: (1) The native authorities. (2) The mixed naval 
commission created by the convention of November 16, 1887. (3) The 
agents of the British high commissioner. (4) The agents of the French 
commissioner general. There were no authorities which properly had 
jurisdiction over other than natives and British and French subjects. 
This situation has been altered by the terms of the Anglo French con- 
vention, signed at London on October 20, 1906. 1 

THE ABOLITION OP " PRIZE MONEY" 

In the American Law Register for September, 1906, Mr. Charles Chaun- 
cey Binney calls attention to the present law of the United States with 
reference to "prize money." Inasmuch as the protection of private 
property at sea in time of war is one of present interest, we give below 
the text of the law: 

1 See text of convention in the Supplement. For a careful discussion of the ques- 
tion of the New Hebrides, see an article by Professor N. Politis in Revue Generate 
de droit international public, 8:121, 2,30. 



